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* I Preachers of the moil: Different Talents 
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that can well be imagined. The Gen- 
tleman who entertained us in the Mottling, 
is a Perfoii of Uncommon Parts, improved 
by an happy Education, of fine Tatte, arid 
great Learning. He is quite a Matter of 
the Englifh Language, he feems to have all 
its Riches and Beauty at cortimand. He 
preached on the General Judgment. There 
is not furely a more awful or a more affect- 
ing Subject, in the whole cpmpafs of Reli- 
gion. It turns remarkably on the Grand 
and the Marvellous ; at the fame time that 
w* are all pcrfonally and deeply concerned 

B in 
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in it. Our Preacher appeared fufficiently 
fenfible of this advantage, and had taken 
care in his Competition to improve it. His 
Compofition was truly mafterly. He had 
collected thofe amazing Images, which the 
. facred Writings employ in reprefenting the 
Confumniation of All things, and which are 
wonderfully adapted to aftonifh the Imagi- 
nation, to (hake the Confcience, and to fwell • 
thfe Soul : he had difpofed them with the 
utmoft propriety : he had given 'every part 
all that inimitable Colouring which is bor- 
rowed from the hijpirtd Authors. The 
Pi&ure was not Overcharged * a fault too 
common with Jefs able Performers. The 
Figures were bold, but natural) the Orna- 
ments noble, but unaffected, and fuch as 
arofe out of the Subje<3r. The Gharadter of 
the whole was a Majtjlic Simplicity. But 
what (ball, I % ? — This excellent Perfor- 
mance had no proportionable 'effect. It ww- , 
unhappily • placed i& a Bad light. ,The 
Pre*cW pronounced 'his Di&eurfc without 
the leaft Jujftnefs, G^ace,, or Pathos, The 
Confequence was, that it made but Jmall 
Impreffion even ,on, his more Intelligent 

1 ^0 8^ Hearers, 
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Hearora, and none upon' his more Infenfiblej 
whereas had it, been properly Deliver vd, it 
muft have ravished the former, roufed the 
lptter, and bettered both. 

He who preached in the Afternoon is a 
plain Man, of ordinary Capacity ,_ little Li- 
terature, and no Refinement. He chofe for 
hkSubjeft, R&pentance. He treated it much 
after the common way. He laid good things, 
but nothing ftrifcing or remarkable. His 
Method was. not very judicious, jao* his Style 
very proper. But then he delivered himfelf 
in fo fkong, fo figni£ca*it,. and fa agreeable 
a Manner,, that t could eafity perceive the 
whole Auditory ptqfoyndly attentive) and 
fenfibly moved. 

Was it poflible on this occafion not to re- 
fled on the vaft importance of Juft AStion 
or a* Right Marnier in the Pulpit ; or not to 
regret, that it is fo little minded by the ge- 
nerality of Preachers? k feems indeed to 
me, that the moft part have either never 
thought of it all, or that they have thoughl 
of it only as a matter of very little confe- 
cjuence, about which they, need not give 

B 2 themfelves 
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thcmfclves any trouble, or next to none. 
To what can this be owing ? 

There are certainly many ingenious, a$ 
well as worthy, Men ambng the Clergy, 

who have Great Abilities* both natural and 
acquired, and who only want to have thefe 
Rightly directed, in order to be every way 
Excellent in their Profeffion. I myfelf know 
feveral, who with the Talents they have, if 
properly exerted, are capable of doing almoft 
any thing with the Human Heart, that is 
within the power of Man. What I would be 
underftood to fpeak of here and all along, is 
limply thofe Natural and Moral Impreflions 
which it is in the power of one Man to make 
upon another. 

With regard to thefe; have the Gentle- 
men juft now mentioned never refle&ed, 
that Mankind are unfpeakably more influenc- 
ed by their Eyes and their Ears, than by 
their Under/landings alone ; that they judge 
both of Men and Things chiefly from Ap- 
pearance and from Feeling ; that they are 
Then moft apt to be convinced and touched, 
When the Perfon who addrefles theqi fecms 

to 
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to tc fo Mntfelf} that almoft every Sentiment 
mid Paflion have certain Accents, Looks, 
and Gefturee appropriated to them by Na- 
ture, which, from the intimate Connexion 
She hath eftabjiflied between the Body and 
the Mind, ferve to exprefs that Sentiment or 
Paflion, as their genuine Language, or ra- 
ther to exhibit and make them vifible, as 
their immediate Image^or very PiE$ure% that 
when thofe therefore are joined with fit 
Words, (he Impreflions produced by their 
United Force muft be ftrong* and lively, 
whereas when ffley are wanting, That 
muft be weak and dull in proportion, how 
fit foever the Words may be ; that accord- 
ingly, as there is the greateft difference ima- 
ginable .between the Manner of a truly Ani- 
mated Speaker and That of an Unanimated 
one, our Feelings in either cafe differ no lefs 
widely ? — Are not thefe Reflections found- 
ed on the Constitution of Humanity % and 
are they not juftified by innumerable Exam- 
ples ? Can the Gentlemen I {peak of. be 
Strangers to thefe Reflexions, or to thefe 
Examples? Are not the one fuggeftcd by 
Common Seofe, and the other confirmed by 

repeated 
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repeated Qbfervatbtt,' ahd both one and the* 
other of the moftetident Importance on* their 
Subjeft? Whence comes it then, that yet 
Aey profit fo feldom by eMter ? 

I hftve no pleafure in finding fault with 
Che C&rgP * J reverence the- Order. I am 
concerned for. their Reputation. I love and 
konour evfcry 6W Clergyman. I look on 
all ftich as among fcha moft valuable Mem- 
bers of Society. Iain concerned, wheft.any 
of that number are- no* ait pains to- acquit 
themfelves of any part of their Fun&ion, fo 
fcandfomely oir fuccefsfiilly as could -be de- 
ftred. I have heaud -many Preachers, with 
eonftd^rablfe pleailire and' improvement: I 
have heard ibme, wkfc the higheft rapture 
and advantage r -why have I not heard 
mostl '• "' ' ' > "" • 

We feo abundance of People* who ex- 
prefs themfelves very properly in Company I 
we fee not a few; manly, fpi*ited> dnd de- 
cern Speaker at tfaejifrir, onthej^^, tod 
ia the Parliament :•;. we know fereral excel* 
fenfcand>fome wonderful AdxDcs oft titoStage* 
What is r tbe roafon^ that we fee lb fesw be- 
coming, natural^ pathetic. P readier i I ' Is the 
/.'■: Pulpit 
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PtiLPit alone an: Enemy to Beauty of Ad- 
drqfe, Truth of Expreffioh, and Harmony 
of Sound ? Mull JlrU Nature^ and the 
Graces have nothing to do with Sacrep 
Eloquenf e ? Or are not the. Profeflbrs of it 
to borrow all the Afliftanccs thofe caa lend, 
in order tQ render it more pcrfed:, .and by 
confeq wnce more efficadous ? Are they not 
to employ every Method copfifent with their 
Chara^er, by which they may recommend 
Religion more powerfully ? . Are the Methods 
above-m^fltiw^d k£on&fte*#with their Cteh 
rafter? If. the Preacher from fcbe.CThrofte 
fought to find out acceptable WbrJsj wh$ 
may fiot ; his mpre hymhlp Succeflors foek 
to find out Accepted W^s of <xpreffi*tg 
them? It is certain, thatto give Words th^ir 
true value, -toftce and. 4fl$<$» k is neoeffary 
to accompany them with propriety of Atftiaij. 
Many ft gpod Stent infant* apd-I mjy yenture 
to add o*any a good &rw»> is ioft for want 
ef attepdiijg to this important Maxim/ - 

It cannot indeed bcideaied, that Srnje^nd 
7*rutb are ftill the iame, in whatever * way 
they rnaybp uttered* They it ill claim Rq- 
jjard on account of their x>yv»intrinfic Value, 

'~ " And 
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Arid they will meet with it on that Accotfrit* 
fingly, from Minds perceptive enough ttf 
kntow, and ingenuous enough to own theiri, 
even in the moft homfcly drefs. But Would 
they not meet wifli it ftill more, in a dreft 
more agreeable ? Afe even the nioft per- 
ceptive and ingenuous Minds. at all times 
fuffidehtty attentive to good Inftru&iort, 
and fufficiently itmprefled by if* however it 
may happen to be delivered ? t)o even the 
feeft Men never need to be excited, to haVe 
their Senfe of Divine things quickened, and 
their Love to them enflamed ? Or will 
the moft Intelligent Hearers be as much 
pU&fed and touched with a Difeourfe deli- 
vered coldly, qr ungracefully, as with the 
fame Difeourfe, or even an inferior one, ac- 
companied with all the Beauty and Force 
of A&ion* 

It will not, I think, be pretended that 
any of our Preachers have ofteri oecafion to 
addrefs more fagacious, learned, or polite 
Aflemblies, than thbfe which were edmpofed 
of the Roman Senate, or the Athenian Peo- 
fU, in their moft Enlightened Times. Biit 
it is well known what great Strefs the moft 

2 celebrated 
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Celebrated Orators of thofe Times laid oil 
'A6ti(m> how exceeding imperfedl they rec- 
koned Eloquence without it; and what Won- 
ders they performed with its Affiftdnce, per^ 
formed upon the greateft, firifccft, moft fen- 1 
fible, moft elegant Spirits the World ever 
faw : It were eify to throw together a num- 
ber of Common place Quotations, in Support 
br Illustration tif thisi and almoft every otheri 
Remark that can be made upon the prefenfc 
Subjedt But as that would lead us beyond 
the Intention of this Paper, we need only 
irecolledt here one fimple Fa&i which every 
body hath heard of; that whereas Demost-l 
henes himfelf did not fucceed in his firft 
Attempts* through his having neglfc&ed to 
ftudy AftioH) he afterwards arrived at fucH 
a Pitch in that Faculty, that when the Peo- 
pie of Rhodes exprefled in high Terms thcib 
Admiration of his famous Oration for Cte<* 
siphon; upon hearing; it read with a ver/ 
fweet and ftrong Voice by -&schines; 

whofe Baniihment it had procured, that great 
ki¥i candid Judge ftid to thetri, " Hovfr 
u would you have been iffe<9ted, Had yoii 
u feen him fpeak it ! For he tititbnfy beari 
fc ' C « Da-* 
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" Demosthenes lofes much the Bctte* 
f c Part of the Oration." — What an honour- 
able Teftimony this, from a vanquifhed Ad- 
veriary, and fuch an Adverfary ! What % 
jioble Idea doth it give of that wonderful ' 
Orator's ABion ! I grafp it with Ardour ; I 
tranfport itiyfelf in Imagination to Old Athens* 
I mingle with the Popular Ajfembly, I be- 
Jiold the Lightning, I liften to the Thunder 
of Demosthenes. I feel my Blood thrilled, 
I fee the Auditory toft and fhaken like fome . 
deep Foreft by a mighty Storm. I am filled 
With wonder at fueh marvellous Effects. I 
am hurried almoft out of niyfelf* In a little 
while, I endeavour to be ttiore recollected. 
Then I confider the Orator's Addrefs. I find 
the whole inexpreffible. But nothing ftrikes 
toe more than his ABion. I perceive the 
various Paffions he would infpire rifing in 
him by turns, and working from the depth 
pf his Frame. Now he glows with the 
Love of the Public ; now he flames With 
Indignation at its Enemies ; then he fwells 
with Difdain of its falfe, indolent, or inte-* 
refted Friends $ anon he melts with Grief 
for its Misfortunes ; and now he turns pals 

with 
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with f?ear of yet greater ones. Every Fea- 
ture, Nerve, and Circumftance about him 
is infcettfely animated : each almoft fee ms as if 
jt would fpeak. I difcern his inmoft Soul, 
I fee it as only clad in fome thin tranfparent 
Vehicle* It is all on firp. I wonder no 
Jonger ait the EffeBs of fuch Eloquence : I 
Oiriy wonder at their Caufe. — But to return 
from €his Excurfion. 

Suppofe, if you will, that a graceful and 
^enlivened Manner in the Pulpit, were no 
Ways neceflary for Serious and Underftand- 
tng Hearers j are all th? Hearers of that 
Charafter ? WiH the more Carelefs and In-* 
fen£ble afford their Attention, without hav^ 
mg it either charmed or extorted from them ? 
Or will ^ they enter into the moft Refined 
Truths, and the moft Spiritual Affedions, 
unlefs thofe are ftrongly pointed out, an4 
rendered in a Manner palpable to their Senfes * 
Are the generality of Mankind fo jnuch dif-' 
pofed tq love Religion, for the fake of her 
jnore inward and hidden Beauties, that fhe 
needs no external Ornaments to allure them t 
Her Advocates, alas, fhould cooiider. that 
thpy are employed to plead her Caufe before 

Q 3 J ud g c $ 
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Judges who are often ftrongly prejudiced 
againft Her ; that it is therefore their bufir 
pefs to remove, if poflible, thofe Prejudices* 
by not only fhpwing their fair Client in her 
pioft attractive lights, but by praftifing alt 
jhe Graces of captivating Eloquence, all the 
honeft Wiles that a juft Rhetoric teaches fof 
patching the Attention, and pealing upon 
the Heart. In fhort they are to take their 
fearers as they find them, to accommodate 
fhemfelves to their Difpofitions, and feize 
thofe Hancjles which Nature hath formed 
in them r If their Eyes and Ears can be 
made fubfervient to their reformation, why 
not ftudy to pleafe both ? — -It was faid of 
the moft Divine Preacher that ever appeared 
in our World, Qrace was poured into bis 
Lips s by which Expreffion I am informed 
the bed Interpreters underftand that Elo- 
quence, and infinuating Sweetnefs, which 
flowed through his whole Addrefs and Man r 
ners. Methinks all his Servants ftiould imiT 
tate their Mafier as well in this, as in every 
pther part of his great Example. 

Forgive my Freedom, Gentlemen I Is it 
poflible that any of you can ferioufly think $ 
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whining Voice, an aukward StifR^cfs, or an 
unmeaning Motion in the Pulpit, are the 
beft means to recommend Christ's Reli- 
gion ? I am fure they will never recommend 
it to Hearers of Tafte and Judgment. 
But is it not your duty to become All things 
to all Men, like the amiable and eloquent 
Apoftle Paul, that you may by all means 
fave fome ? Are you not, in the fame way 
that he was, Debtors to the Learned Greek, 
nolefsthanto the Illiterate Barbarian, to 
the Wife no lefs than to the Ummfe ? You 
will perhaps fay, that the latter are much 
the Greateft Part of your Hearers, and there- 
fore are moft to be confidered. Are you 
certain, then, that the Greateft part are 
more pleafcd and more affefted with fuch a 
Delivery, than they would be with one 
more juft and natural ? How do you know, 
Gentlemen* unlefs you had fairly tried ?— The 
Majority have not I'q/ie or Judgment : true, 
but they have Eyes and Ears : they can di- 
ftinguifh fhrewdly between Geftures that 
have a Meaning , and Geftures that have none, 
between Sounds that are the Voice of Nature, 
$q4 Spvm4§ thflt are riot : they can tell with 

won- 
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wonderful exadtnefs when the Preacher k>dk? 
ferious or trifling, in ,earneft or indifferent ; 
ihtyfeel all this j though they cannot ac-* 
count for thofe Feelings, and n^ver indeed 
think of accounting for. them. In fliort, 
they have Original Perceptions of Truth *n<£ 
Nature, which all their Ignorance andCrofe-? 
nefs cannot extinguifh. ^oucb thefe Percep- 
tions, and you are fure to affeSt them: 
touch them agreeably ', and you are fure £9 
pleafe them. The Inftrument is perhaps 
none of the bell ; but the neceffary String* 
are there : and fomc Mufic they will afford* 
if played upon with lkill. Say not therefor 
the Inftrument is good for nothing, to ^xr 
cufe, your improper Manner of handling it ; 
If you can draw forth no agreeable Airs «ve» 
from the Vulgar Mind, I doubt it is becau& 
you aire not Mailers of this Intelledual Ma^ 
lie. — But in reality, Gentlemen* the morein^ 
different the Inftrument is, the greater Skill 
is required to handle it. The more Man* 
kind are funk in the Lethargy of Senfe an4 
Folly, the lefs need have they to be lulled in* 
to a deeper Sleep, by a languid or carelefs 
^ay of addreffing them j and the more evident 
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is the neceffity of roufing and fhaking them 
by alt the Thunder of a bold and irrefiftible 
Eloquence. 

Hiftory afford* numberlefs Instances how 
far the Penfk are capable of being moved by 
Eloquence in general, and by That part of 
it in particular, which in the largeft Senfe 
of the Word may be called Action. The 
Republics of Greece and Rome abound per- 
haps with the moft numerous Examples of 
this, efpeciallyfrcrm theRoftrum, where their 
Form qf Government gave the happieft Op- 
portunities for Eloquence to difplay her Ma- 
gic. But later Days have not been altoge- 
ther barren : Our own may juiHy boaft of 
a furprifing Inftance df true and mafter- 
ly Eloquence in a Perfon now alive, and 
who makes the greateft Figure in his Pro- 
feffion, I fhall be understood here to mean 

Mr. Murray, who joins to the moft Engag- 
ing Manner of fpeaking, the Art of prefent-* 
ing his Subjed in a Light and Language fo 
clear and flowing, and at the fame time fo 
ftriking and ipirited, that if his Eloquence 
or Pleadings have not produced effedts equal 
to thofe recorded of Cicero or Demost- 
henes* 
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hene&, it nlay be accounted for by fefledt* 

ihg on the Circumftances of the different 

Ages in which they lived. He is fo filled 

with his fubjedt likewife, that he feems often 

to be at a lofs to determine which of hia 
Ideas ought to be preferred, and which 

omitted in his Pleadings ; None of the Ma* 
iters of Eloquence that we know or read of 
poflHfed this peculiar Talent but Demost- 
henes. 

The Theatre too affords an Example of 
the fame Thing. Every body knows the 
amazing and univerfal influence of this 
Talent, in the cafe of Garrick, who 
by poffeffing it in an eminent degree, is 
able to alarm and footh, to inflame and 
melt by turns a mixed and numerous Au- 
dience; to torture or tranfport them at 
Pleafure : he. feems in fhort upon the Stage 
to have a kind of defpotic Empire over 
the Human Paffions, not over thofe done 
of the more refined Hearers, but thofe too of 
the more vulgar, both fmall and great. Wc 
may obferve by the way, what low and filly 
things fome ingenious Players can raife and 
4 dignify, 
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Signify^ merely by their manner of Jpeak- 
%them. 

I appeal likewife to what we fee in the 
Pkipit* For there too we fometimes meet 
with an Agreeable Addrefs. When we do> 
what is the effedfc ? Why, we liften with 
Uncommon attention ; we are feized, de~ 
lighted, touched : we are forry when the 
Preacher hath donfe : we almoft wifh him to { 
begin again : on our return home we recoil- 
led with pteafure what he faid ; we ad- 
mire, we applaud him. Is not this a proof 
that the People are not infeftfible of the Beau- 
ties of a Becoming Delivery f Were they to 
meet with it more frequently, I doubt not 
but they would grow ftili more fenfible of 
thefe : they would even contract fome T* afte 
in procefs of time : they would conceive an 
encreafing fondnefs for the moft decent and 
animated Preachers, and come at laft to feel 
with rapture the finer Strokes of a corredt, 
a fpirited, and noble Utterance. 

What if I ftiould even appeal to that 
which happens in the cafe of fome' of our 
moft indifferent Preachers ? So long as they 
continue to deliver themfelves in thsir Uftial 

D fafhion, 
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fafhion, you may obferve the bulk of their 
Hearers liftlefs and inattentive, fome of them 
afleep, mod of them trifling. But if at 
any time, towards the end of their Difcourfe, 
for inftance, they appear warmer than ordi- 
nary, and, by feeling more ftrongly. and 
more truly, leave for a little their unmoved 
Look, unnatural Tone, and unaffe&ing 
Geftures, and talk with Serioufnefs, Plain- 
nefs, and Pathos 5 you (hall inftantly fee the 
whole Auditory awake, fome of them get- 
ting on their Feet, others of them ftarting 
as out of a Dream, fome it may be gaping 
with eagernefs, and all hufhed into a Silent 
Sufpence, that is only now and then per- 
haps interrupted with involuntary Sighs. — 
But if it unhappily falls out, that the Preach- 
ers I fpeak of fink again before the Clofe, 
into their old Manner, prefently the Atten- 
tion flags, and a general Diffipation fpreads 
once more over the Affembly. 

It will not, I • hope, be imagined from 
any thing I have faid, that I mean to re- 
commend Aftion as feparate from Truth and 
Reafon* the only natural Sources of Perfua- 
fioji. It muft (till be remembered, that Ac- 

tion 
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Hon is of real ufc and value, no farther than 
it difpofes Men to attend to the Evidences, 
and enables them to feel the Force of Truth 
and Reafbri. In reality, that ABion alone 
is Juft, which is a Genuine Exhibition of 
Nature^ which reprefents her Feelings and. 
Perceptions, and gives to thefe a Voice and 
Body. And it is fucb Aftion only that will, 
I believe, be found to make any thorough 
or durable Impreflion. 

If this Maxim is not attended to, a 
Preacher may fret and agitate himfelf to 
death, without ever touching his Hearers. 
Or on the other Hand, his Manner may be 
fmooth and genteel, and yet notwithstand- 
ing have as little effect. No ASlion will have 
eflfedt, that carries with it the Appearance of 
Art. Wherever we obferve fuch an Appear- 
ance we are fure immediately to be upon our 

guard : the Defign mifcarries the Moment it 
is perceived : we confider the Preacher as at 
beft a mere Declaimer> ambitious of fhew^ 
ing hi& own Talents, not as a Feeling Speaker, 
felicitous to promote our Inftruftion ; a Sen- 
timent that never fails of breeding difguft. 
Therefore, the Preacher that would pleafe 

D 2 and 
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and ftrike to the Purpofe, muft feem in thi$ 
refpedt totally to forget llim/elf, to mind hi% 
Subject and his Hearers alone, in a worc^tQ 
be entirely fwallowed up in a deep Concern 
for the great Interefts of Religion and of 
Souls. Whatever Art he employs to enforcq 
and fet off his Addrefles with the higher a<JU 
vantage, muft be thrown out of Sight froa| 
tjie beginning, and kept concealed all along, 
under an Air of Grave Simplicity, In fhort 
it muft be managed fo finely as to appear 
quite Natural. It is a fecred x invariable^ 
eternal Rule in every Species of Public Sp^ak*, 
ing, that is intended tp pelade ! A Ruje 
which runs through every Part of Eloquence 
without exception, but is of greater confe- 
quence in no part of it, thaa in. Th»t now 
under Cpnfideration. 

From this Supreme Rule all the Subordi-?. 
nate Precepts relating to A£iion> as well in. 
the Pulpit, as every where elfe, do imme? 
diately take their Rife. Where it is faiths 
fully o.bferved, thefe will come in of courfe, 
be pradlifed almoft infenfibly, and blend fo. 
happily with the Preacher's Feelings, that 

thq 
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the wfolt of all will be an alluring Image of 
what is called Beautiful Nature. 

Something of the fame kind takes place 
Upon the Stage. I have heard, that the late 
Mrs. Poster, fo highly celebrated in many 
Capital Parte, whei^the Eloquence of her 
Pronunciation, Look, and Gefture moved 
aftoniibmen^ ufed to declare, that fhe left 
her Aftion to rife out of the Sentiments in 
the Parts fhe performed. — What is ftill more 
{urprifing on the Theatre is this ; Even a 
Profligate A&or (hall, fgrnetimes, by th# 
Stretch? of G$ nius: merely, fuftain with pro- 
digipijs fujecefe the moft Worthy Character* 
Indeed it is evident in this cafe, that fuck 
an A&or muft in a .manner quit hjmjel/&ir~ 
ing hi9 Performance* apd, by a fort of 
temporary Transformation,, ajfume that Wor- 
thy Qharader which he perfonates, But 
now a Virtuoqs A#or, fugpqfing his Genius 
Equal, hath manifestly an, unspeakable adr 
vantage here. He doth not need to ftep> 
out of himfelf into an Oppofite kind of fie- 
ing: he is already in fopne meafure what 
he reprtfents : You fee in this Iuftance the 
ikfetf rather than the A&or : the Paffions 

rife 
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rifp and, ftream freely in his Mind. His In- 
ward Senfations give a Stamp of Feeling and 
Spirit to his Execution, that muft render it 
proportionably perfedt. So powerful a Mif- 
trefs is Nature ! In truth, Nature muft ftill 
be Miftrefs, even in the Works of Art them- 
felves. Art iri general, is only her Hand- 
maid, whofe bufinefs and glory it is to fol- 
low and minifter to that Sovereign Direc- 
trefs. 

What a Superiority in this way ought the 
•Preacher, by his very Profeffion, to have 
over every other Performer ! It is His Imme- 
diate Province to recommend Virtue to others* 
It is particularly expected of him, that he 
fhould love it Himfelf. If he really doth 
love it as he ought, and hath the other re- 
quifite Talents, then is he peculiarly quali- 
fied to recommend it. Accordingly he will 
recommend it with an Energy and Expref- 
fion, that muft needs furpafs the higheft 
Reaches of Art : he will break, with a no-* 
ble Freedom, through every thing ftifF and 
formal, and bear upon his Audience with 
all the Force and Majefty of Attion. 

He 
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He muft not expert, however, to efcape 
Cenfure, let him ftand in what rank of Ex^ 
cellence he will. Nay the more juft and 
pathetic his Manner is, he may lay his ac- 
count to meet with the greater Cenfure from 
half-thinking captious People, They will 
be apt for that very reafon to pronounce him 
theatrical. Perhaps they never faw the 
Theatre in their life, and really know no- 
thing of the Matter; but they have taken it 
into their heads to pafs that reflexion on -eve- 
ry Preacher whofe ASiion is more natural 
and fpirited than ordinary. But there is 
without all queftion a wide difference be- 
tween that ASiion which fuits the *Tbetf[re 
and that which becomes the Pulpit. The 
former is much more bold, more diverfified, 
and more unconfined, than the latter ; as the 
Theatre admits of a much greater Strength, 
Variety, and Extent of Paffion, than the- 
Pulpit. The former may and ought, in 
many cafes, to rife to a Violence, a Rage, a 
Fury on the one hand, and to fink into a Low 
and Comic ftrain on the other, which the 
latter doth utterly exclude. There is doubt- 
lefs a Solemnity and a* Sandtity of Manner, 

from 
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from which the Pulpit ought Never to de- 
part. But rauft nor thefe be tempered with 
a certain Infihuatioh and Familiarity ? the 
Grave and the Dignified ought ftill to pre* 
dominate. But muft the Vigorous and the 
Lively be therefore banifhed ? Is there any 
Incompatibility between thofe things ? I ap- 
prehend, not. 

It is abundantly plain, that th6 Religious 
Paffions, as well as all other Paffions; have! 
certain peculiar Features, Tones, and Ge^ 
ftures originally adapted to them in Nature, 
which, when they are put forth into aft,* 
they will readily affume, if under no re- 
ftraint. In this cafe thefe will be more or 
lefs iji&rked or diftinguifhable, in proportion 
to the depth and force with which tboje are^ 
N felt. The more deeply and forcibly that 
the Religious Paffions are felt by the Preacher,- 
it is allowed, I think, to be fo much the! 
better. Will it not thence follow, that 
the more fenfibly and ftrongly they appear 
about him, by their correfpondent Features* 
Tones, and Geftures, he is fo much the 
more valuable and accomplished in his Pro* 
kflion ? 

If 
3 
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. ' If Religion be indeed that Lovely Form 
her Minifters reprefent her, it cannot fure be 
any difadvantage to her, to have her Image 
reflected from their > Deportment in the Pul- 
jrit, as well as out of it. When they feem. 
all poffefied, expanded, exalted with thofe 
beautiful and fublime Perceptions which Jhe 
infpiresj when their Countenances brighten 
ahd their Eyes glow with her facred Spirit ; 
when their Voice, if I may be allowed the 
expreffion> is only an Eccbo to her's, and 
every Motion is but the Rebound, fo to fpeak, 
of her Divine Impulfes \ is it poffible for the 
Auditors, if they have any remains of Inge* 
nuity, not to be charmed into Love, or 
awed into Veneration ? Do they not become 
in this inftance SpeStators, as well as Audi- 
tors 1 And is not what a great Ancient fo 
nobly imagined concerning Virtue, turned 
into a kind of Reality with regard to her 
Celeftial Parent and Nurfe? Religion, Re- 
ligion herfelf appears in fome fort vijible 
to Mortals. And when fhe doth fo, when 
flie is beheld as it were breathing, moving, 
and afting before them with all her native 

E Ener- 
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Energies and Graces, flie muft furcly raife 
the greateft Admiration ! 

Who that hath any Senfibility of Nature, 
I do not fay Elegance of Tafte, can view 
with indifference the wonderful Airs of De- 
vout Tranfport, Joy, Sorrow, Companion, 
Aftonifhment, and the like, which a Ra- 
phael, a Rubens, an Hannibal Car- 
racci, and maoy more, have given their 
different Figures, in thofe admirable Pieces 
wherein they have treated Religious Subjects ? 
To mention but one Piece of the firft and 
greateft of thefe Mailers, Prints of which 
every body hath feen; and which relates 
immediately to our prefent Argument ; none 
will wonder at the filent, deep Attention 
and Rapture, which appear in St. Paul's 
Hearers at Athens, who confiders that truly 
Divine Orator, as he is there drawn by the 
Painter, looking with fuch a Face of Infpi- 
ration and impetuous Ardour, and ieeming 
to pour forth a whole Tempeft of facred 
Eloquence, accompanied with the boldeft 
and moft majeftic Adtion it is poffible to 
imagine, Thofe who are acquainted with 

the 
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^he Qenius and Style of Raphael, are ge- 
ntly, I l)jelipye, cjf r opinion, that never 
dpy Artift of the ki$d ftucjied more accu- 
racy, or copied njore .truly, the Expres- 
sion of Nature* in. all her variety of Paf- 
fiofis, and Movements $ npt to fpeak of the 
m^tchlefs Grape^ which that Favourite of 
the >(faacef diffufec^ & ppipufly qver » his 
.^orks. I am irjdepd aware that yoilr Con- 
noilleurs on this Subject think the Apojiles 
Arms raifed too high, in the noble Figure I 
fpeak of . I ihall not difpute that Circum- 
ftapqe, |t will be allowed however in the 
n*ain po improper Fifture of the Strong Con- 
tention of his Soyl, which claims I think 
fpno^e allowance* If: is probable likewife that 
the warm Manner* of the Italian Preacher? 
gave Raphael the Idea of fo elevated an 
attitude of the Arms and Hands* 

Upon the whole therefore, I would con- 
clude, that thofe have not thoroughly confi- 
dered the Subject, nor duly attended to the 
Human Conftitution, and the proper Me- 
thods of applying to it, who objedt againft 
Pulpit- ASiion in general, as I am told many 
Preachers do. To object againft fuch Ac- 

E 2 tion 
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Hon as is merely Studied or Artificial, is cep» 
tainly juft, on the Principles now laid down $ 
for fuch Adtion will never appear truly Na- 
tural; but that is the very fault we con- 
demn ; and what we fay is this, in Co many* 
words, that Study is only to be employed in 
a Conformity and Subferviency to Nature, 
and Art only ufed as her Organ, through 
which fhe is to fpeak ; or her Inflrument, by 
which fhe is to perform her Operations. 

I will readily own indeed, that no Action 
lit all would be greatly preferable to* what we 
too often fee in the Pulpit ; than which it is 
pot to be diflembled, that nothing tan be 
more Unnatural, or Unmeaning. — But after 
all, how fhould it be otherwife ? Moft of 
thofe who enter into the Church, enter, I 
humbly conceive, too early $ that is, before 
they have had time or opportunity to lay in 
a Fund of Knowledge and Obfervation ; be- 
fore they have got any tolerable acquain- 
tance with themfelves, with Religion, with 
Human Nature, or with Human Life 3 be-r 
fore they have contracted a fedate and' man- 
ly turn j before they have thought with any 
j\ift attention on the great End and vaft Im- 
portance 
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portance of Preaching, or perhaps ftudied 
at all the Principles and Rules of that Di- 
vine Art j in fhort, before either their Hearts y 
their Under/landings, or their Taftes, arc ia 
any Mcafure formed. What can be ex- 
pected from fuch raw Beginners ? Muft 
they not unavoidably run into a Falfe Man- 
ner ? And how fqon will that grow into an 
Habit? And how difficult is it to conquer 
an III Habit, fuppqfing one becomes fenfi- 
ble of it ; which happens, I doubt, but 
feldom in the cafe before us ? 

Yet, when I meet' with any more inge- 
nious young Preacher than ufual, one who 
feems to fet out on a better Plan, to have a 
juft Aim, and a laudable Ambition, I can 
overlook a thoufahd things that may be 
amifs at firft. In a bufinefs fo extremely 
Delicate, he muft inevitably fall into feveral 
Miftakes for fometime. But in proportion is 
his Fancy mellows, as his Experience grows, 
as the Levity of youth abates, and as his 
Judgment of Men and Things, as well as 
his acquaintance with God and Goodness, 
improves, ,he will fettle into an happier 
Form } he will come down from his excef- 

five 
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five Flights, w^ar off every D^y fomething 
weak snd juvenile, and acquire at length a 
mafculine, chafte, and graceful Manner. 

It is indeed impoffible, that he can ac- 
quire this all at price, even allowing him to 
Jbe pofleffed of Uncommon Abilities arjd Im- 
provements. It muft neceffarily t)e fome 
time, before he can arrive at, that Prefence 
*>f Mind, which is ii>difpenfably rsquifite to 
fpeaking well ; before he can know the juft 
Pitch, of his Voice, and what Extent of 

Sound is neceflarytp fill a Public Aflembly ; 

> 

before he can .form a proper judgment of 
,whatis moft pleafing, and moft efficacious,; 
in fine, before he caj* contract an >eaiy, free, 
habitual command of his Thoughts, Words* 
and whole Demeanour- If he reads* the 

* * « 

continual attention he muft givo to his Notes* 

m 

will fetter and embarafs him greatly ; if he 
recite s y 'his Memory, unlefs it is extraor- 
dinary good, will labour fo frequently, at 
leaft the care of Recolledling his Difcourfe 
will engrofs him fo much, as to leave him 
Jit^le or no room to mind the Delivery of it. 
In either cafe, his Delivery will appear * 

ftafcljied and aukward. 
V ' Add 
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Add to this, that Preachers in general 8W 
apt, in their firft Attempts, to be more con- 
cerned about' difplaying thdr Parts, and ap- 
pearing Fine Preachers, as it is termed, than 
about entering deeply and warmly into the 
Interefts of their Hearers, and being really 
Vfeful Preachers j fo that thofe Attempts 
look like fo many Trials of Skill, or Pieces 
of Declamation, rather than Serious and 
Affedtionate AddrefTes to the People, com- 
ing from their own Hearts, land dire&ed to 
theirs. Indeed there is nothing in life harder 
to overcome, efpecially in a young Mind, 
than the Love of Seining ; as there is per- 
haps no Paflion that derives more imme- 
diately from that Self-love, which in its ex- 
cefs I take to be one of the profoundeft and 
ftrongeft Corruptions of our Nature. To 
overcome it, certainly requires great Self-de- 
nial, a Virtue of difficult and flow attain* 
ment. Self-diftruft, a Sifter-Grace^ not ca* 
lily neither nor ijuickly come at, is no leis 
neceflary here.: Preachers,* like Authors, 
are, Ifufp^ft, hut indifferent Judges of their 
dwn Performances. If they are not endow- 
ed with Angular Modefty, they will often- 

. times 
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times be apt to think That excellent, which, 
in reality is far otherwife -, to flatter them- 
felves they are got to the very Top of the 
Art, when, alas ! they are many, many de- 
grees fhort of it ; at lead to apprehend in 
themfelves but inconjiderable Failures, when 
their Hearers, more impartial Judges, hap-* 

pen to perceive in them very important ones* 
The Confequence is manifeft. 

Befides this, it is only the Modeft Man 
that will liften to the Criticifms of Others, . 
or that will improve by them. To be wil- 
ling to hear our Faults, is an high ftrain of 
Humility: to be willing to mend \htm> is 
ftill an higher. How few of us are great 
enough to pradtife either ! 

But fuppofe a Preacher ever fo modeft, 
how rare is it to meet with any who are ca- 
pable of criticizing with real Tafte and 

Friendship ! -Happy, thrice happy that 

Preacher who finds but One fuch Perfon, 
among all his Acquaintance ! He hath found 
a Diamond of the firft water, as valuable as 
it is rare. Let him look on fuch a Friend, 
as one of the moft precious Gifts of Heaven, 

as an Ineftimable Treafure. Let him grapple 
3 him 
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him to bis Soul with Hooks of Steely to ufe the 
words of a well known, but never enough 
admired Poet. There is no Blemifh he may 
not correft, no Improvement he may not 
attain, with the afliftance of Such a Friend, 
provided he have the fortitude to employ 
him freely, and the Sehfe to hearken to him 
attentively. It will be eafily fuppofed, that 
we do not exclude the afliftance of Genius^, 
of Application, or of Piety. Thefe are all 
apparently neceflary to raife him to any pitch 
of Perfedtion. We piay add to thdfe one or 
more good Models : not that he is to be a 
Servile Imitator of any Model whatfoever, 
but only to take proper hints from thence, 
to enrich and compleat his Native Fund > 
and, whilft he transcribes the Beauties of 
other Performers into his own Manner, to 
give them a peculiar turn that fhall render 
them in effeft new and original. 

It is likewife requifite, that he form to 
himfelf an exalted Conception of his Art; 
which, if I may ufe fo bold a comparifon, 
will referable in fome fenfe that Eternal Idea, 
according to which a fublime Philofophcfr 
f eprcfents the Almighty as framing this Ma- 
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jcftic ITniverfe. , This is that Grand Archi- 
type, or Sovereign Pattern, which our Di- 
vine Artift is to carry continually in his 
Mind, and after which, by a fort of hidden 
plajiic Power he is to mould his Productions. 
■ I believe indeed it is difficult to conceive fo 
refined an Idea, and ftill more difficult to 
exprefs it ; but certainly the greateft difficul- 
ty of all is to reduce it to practice The 
great Mailers and Models of Antiquity ', fur- 
uifh us with the beft Lights concerning it, 
Therefore he who would wifh to enter into 
it thoroughly, ought to v confult with the ut- 
moft care their inimitable Works s juft as 
.thofe who would excel in Painting or Sta- 
tuary y muft. attentively view and review the 
Antique, in order to form .their Tafte on 
it, as the Undifputed Standard of Perfed 
Beauty. 

What Pity is it, that inflead of being at 
pains to obtain by proper Study thofe beau- 
tiful and elevated Conceptions, that would 
infpire the nobleft Performances, the Preach- 
ers of fo Divine a Religion as ours 3 fhould 
fo often content themfelves with taking up 
. by chance whatever low or miftaken No- 
tions 
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tions of their Art come iii fheir wly ! Thus, 
fbritiftance, in what relates to the Modula- 
tion of the Voice; can any thing be more 
improper that That which we frequently hear 
from the Pulpit ? What fhall we fay of that 
violent Vociferation, which fometimes hurt9 
nay (hocks the Ear ? Nothing furely can be 
more painful to Hearers of the fmalleft de- 
licacy, or more contrary to all the Rules of 
Public Speaking.— Some again deliver fo pre- 
cipitately, as quite to confound the very beft 
Compofitions. They put one in mind of a 
School^Boy repeating his Leflbn. They feem 
impatient to finifh their Tafk : therefore they 
hurry it over 5 no matter how, fo they can 
but get to the end of it, 1$ it poflible they 
fhould either pleafe or profit their Hearers ? 
Methinks a Difcourfe fo delivered may be 
compared to a Land-flood, which pours 
along furioufly for a little, but is quickly 
over, and leaves all behind it bare and wafte, 
affording neither Entertainment whilft it 
lafts, nor advantage afterwards 5 whereas the 
fame Difcourfe, pronounced with avproper 
Grace and Deliberation, might refemble 
fome • gently flowing River, which at once 

F 2 de-* 
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delights the attentive Beholder, and refreshes 
all the neighbouring Fields, jg, 

A deliberate Pronupciation hath many 
Advantages. If looks ferious and weighty. 
Jt allows the Speaker time to enter into the 
feveral pgrts of his Performance, with full- 
nefs, diftinftnefs, and recolle&ion 5 to give 
every Sentence and Word it's proper Turn 
and Emphpfis j to obferve as he goes along, 
in \yhat manner his Hearers are affq&ed ; to 
fuif himfelf to them accordingly ; and to 
manage hj® Force as he finds occasion, fo as 
not to jrun h jmfelf out, but to referve fuffi- 
pient Strength and Spirit for winding up his 
Exercife/ with a Pathos that {hall rife and 
grow to the very end.-— By this means too, 
the Hearer ityth leifure to cqnfider and to 
fed everything that is faid, apd is not obliged 
to ftf^in his attention, in. order to keep/pace 
with the Preacher. Not but the latter may 
frequently with propriety run into^ a more 
rapid or accelerated Utterance ; that is* when 
he is hurried away with the Impetuofity of 
his Sentiments : and this may have a good 
effeft upon the former, to warm, to fire, to 
tranfport him } provided he hath been pro- 
perly 
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perly wrought up before. Befides, the De- 
. liberation I talk of, is by no means to keep 
in one conftant regular tenour, but is to be 
ufed in very. different degrees, according to 
the different Movements of the Preacher's 
Mind through the feveral Periods of his 
Difcourfe. 

He will proceed in That with greater eafe 
and fuccefs, if he makes frequent Paufes. 
Thefe will indeed afford equal relief to h^n- 
felf and to his. Audience. Then, they will 
take off the Air of Declamation which a 
continued Addrefs is fo apt to carry. They 
will bring it nearer to Life, and add an loir 
jportance and Solemnity to the whole. .When 
on any more momentous Topic in particu- 
lar, they are or appear to be occafioned by 
the difficulty pf exprefling fome Great Idea, 
that labours ii> the Preacher's Bofom, and, 
ftruggles as it were for vent, they have com- 
monly in that cafe u marvellous impreffion. 
Such a Silence is more eloquent than any 
Words. 

This Deliberation and thefe Paufes, are 
things widely different from that drawling 
and dronifh Pronunciation we ibmetimes 

meet 
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meet with, where every word feems to 
freeze in the Preachers mouth, and the 
Hearer is tired out with tedious expectation. 
No wonder if fuch a leaden Languor in the 
one, produces a lazy Liftleflhefs in the other j 
juft as one Perfon's Yawning (hall occafion 
a General Yawn through a whole Compa- 
ny. H9W unfriendly fuch a Delivery is to 
all the purpofes of Perfuafion, the leaft re- 
flexion or observation will fhew. 
r There is a Delivery, the reverfe of this* 
which though not quite fo difagreeable, is, 
yet perhaps as little calculated to perfuade * 
and that is, where the Preacher runs over 
his Difcourfe much in the fame fuperficiai 
way, in which he would read a News-paper, 
or any other thing of equal indifference; 
with a carelefs Voice, that is unchanged 
alike in tone or in time, and that moves on 
and on in one even dull track to the laft; a 
ikind of Pronunciation not more r ungrateful 
to the Ear, than unaffefting to the Souf, 
which naturally loves Aftion and Variety in 
every thing, and wants always to be enter- 
tained, awakened, and interefted, 

2 But 
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But the iiioft prevailing Error in this af- 
fair, is the ufing a certain infipid, and un- 
varied Set of Notes, through which the 
Preacher runs perpetually, without any care 
to adapt the Sound to the Senfe, or to lay 

* in i^ . i n- ■ . ■ ■ i > i ' r 

the Accent on the proper place. It is truly 
furprifing to fee how few even of our beft 

Preachers themfelves are free from this fault. 
Now I fay, that however Cuftom may re- 
concile us the Hearers to fuch a Manner^ 
nothing in itfelf can be more prepofterous 
or unnatural. Was one to Jing every thing 
he uttered in Cbnverfation at the Bar, or on 
the Bench, would he not appear highly ridi- 
culous ? Was an Aftpr, to Jing his fpeeches 
inftead of fpeaking them, would he not be 
hifled off the Stage ? Is not the pra&ice of 
your Heroes, and other Perfbnages, finging 
their Parts in the Opera, manifeftly attended 
with an Abfiirdity, that would be . infufFer- 
able, were it not for the Enchantment of 
the Mufic, and the Spendour of the Scenes ? 
Why then is this pradtice ofjinging Sermons 
admitted into the Pulpit ? The Impropriety 
cf it may be very eafily (hewn. 

Is 
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Is a Man angry, furprifed, fad, or joyful, 
on any oceafion ; doth he fall immediately 
into a Monotony ? No fuch thing. His Voice 
and Pronunciation do naturally and infenfi- 
bly accommodate themfelves to the prefent 
Paffion, are raifed or deprefTed, ftrong or 
tender, quick or flow, juft as that infpires 
and governs* Whatever Variation that may 
receive, it will inftantly communicate the 
iame to tbefe. Even its different Degrees, 
and Mixtures, (hall be perceived in the dif- 
ferent Keys, and Tones it adopts. Much 
more will different Paffions exprefs them- 
felves by a Senfible Diverfity of Sounds. In 
fomuch that thofe Sounds alone, without 
the aid of Words, (hall often give the Hearer 
- a finking Idea of this or that particular Paf- 
fion ; nay fhall irrefiftibly excite in hkn the 
very fame Paffion, by a Sort of Sympathe- 
tic Impulfe arifing from the Conftitution of 
Human Minds, that are attuned by Naturfe 
to one another. 

But now fuppofe a Man fhould pretend 
to be Angry, for example, and fhould ufe 
Words fingnifying Difpleafure, but in pro- 
nouncing 
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bouncing thofe ihould employ fwch Sounds 
iand Accents as are expreffive of Approoa- 
tion, or of any other Feeling diftiridt frorii 
that Anger ; would the Man in fuch a cafe 
fee believed or regarded? I think, not*" 
This puts me in miild of a Paflage in Tully, 
abundantly applicable here; M. Callidius* 
a noted Pleader in Rome^ accufed Q^Gal-* 
lius of an Attempt to poifon him, and faid 
he was ready to prove it by a Variety of 
Evidence, *but talked of it in a languid 
Voice* and frigid Manner. Gur Orato^ 
who appeared for the Defendant* takes hold 
of this vety circumiftance, and improves it 
With his ufuai Art to render the whole im* 
probable* * c Tu iftuc* M* 'Callidi, nifi 
fingeres fie ageres ? Praefertim cum ifi& 
Eloquentifi alienorum Hominum Pericuk 
* c defendere aeerrime foleas, tuum negli- 
*' gercs ? Ubi Dolor, ubi Ardor Animi, qtit 
c( etiam ex Infantium Ingeniis elkere Voce* 
" & Querelas folet ?" 

This is certain, that the Language of the 
jPaffions is an Univerfal Language^ under- 
ilood by all Mankind, both young and old ; 

as far as thofe do originally influence the 

G Ifurn* 
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Turns of the Voice, the Airs of the Coun- 
tenance, or the Gestures of the Body $ it 
will of courfe follow, that where tha Turns 
of the Voice are fuch as exprefs nothing, 
that is, convey no Idea of what is feft, or 
fuppofed to be felt, by the Speaker, there 
the Pronunciation, the Utterance is bad, and 
can tend neither to convince nor move. Bat 
what Expreffion can we imagine in an en- 
tirely uniform and ever-icturning Tune dr 
Cadence, employed alike on all occasions, 
for all purpofes whatfoever ; like a Chime of 
Bells, fhat clink continually upon the Ear, 
in one wearifbme, unvaried, uninterrupted, 
Tenour ? 

To bring the matter ftill more home j I 
will fuppofe a Clergyman addreffes me in 
private, to admonifh me of fome Mifcir- 
riage, or to prefs upon me fome Duty, and 
that inftead of talking with his natural voice, 
plainly, feelingly, and familiarly, he tfalls 
immediately into an artificial Cadence, gdes 
on whining and canting from fenfence to 
fenterice, laying the Emphafis at one time 
on an umse^^Und at another time on 
an as unmeaning and., j uft as either occurs 

at 
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at a particular Note, or part of the Song, 
and running over, without any diftindtion,- the 
mofl: Important Wprds in the whole Sen- 
tence, (an Inconvenience infeparable from a 
Monqtoqy ;) till having run Changes with his 
Voice fufliciently Long, he end§ his Chime, 

and his Difcourfe together. Would it be 
poffible for me, in this cafe, to hear the 
good Man, with all the attention and regard 
that his Character or Arguments might 
otherwife claim ? Surely no. — But can any 
one aflign a Reafpn why fuch a Manner 
fjiould be deemed Unfit in private, and yet 
abundantly Fit, nay quite agreeable and be- 
coming in public ? In public, it is true, a 
nytte awful Qravity is reqijifite : a certain 
Majefty is to be aflumed there. But are 
thefe inconfiftent with a Juft, that is, a Na- 
tural Utterance ? Or do they depend on an 
unchanging Circle of Sounds, dictated nei- 
ther by Judgment, nor Feeling. 

There is no doubt, but a more vigorous 
$nd enlivened Pronunciation is required in. 
the Pulpit than in Perfonal difcourfe ; and 
the view of a numerous Aflembly, joined to 
other circumftances of Importance, will or 

G 2 ought 
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ppght (o animate tjie Speaker more. But by 
how n*uch h? i? piore Animated, h<? wity 
pronounce more Naturally, with lefs Ca-s 
cjence, and vyitfy greater Variety, Juftnefs, 
and Force, frothing of the kipd doth iq 
my ppinion lpffen fo much the Weight and 
Authority of a Sermon btherwife good, as; 
{hat taftelefs Uniformity of Voice and Man- 
ner* which admits of no Chara&er, nor 
Meaning. 

It is doubly unfortunate when Preachers 

}£ other refpe&s excellent, not only fall into 

a Tune^ but a very unpleafant one too j which 

is, I am afraid, fpmetipies the cafe. Jt is 

^pwnright filly, or quit^ qnhariponious, or 

j[>qth. It offends the Ear, no lefs than thp 

Judgment. It not only takes off from th$ 

|p>?a\xty pf a Difpourfp in general, and renr 

ders it lefs engaging to all, but doth actually 

prejudice feveral againft it, fo far as to prer 

vent their reaping any advantage from it. 

Where the Tune happens to be any how 

pleafant, the cafe to be fure is npt fo bad. A 

(\yect, fonorous, and flowing Voice will, 

^ven in fpite of a wrong Modulation, foqth 

not a little the generality of Hearers. In-? 

deed 
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4ced it will rather fiothy than touch them; It 
will trill naellifluently through the Ear, but 

fcarce make its way forcibly to die Uwr/. 

. • » 

It may fometirties perhaps raife a kind of 
Tenderneft, equally fuperfidai and tranfient.* 
I doubt if evej: it'vtill ftrike, tranfpeirt and 
agitate, like a well turned, ftrongly expref- 
fivp, an4 juftly diverfifyed Pronunciation. 

Is Harmojty t\icn excluded from the Pul- 

jpit f By rip means ) \\\s of Angular ufe and 

beauty there. The Roman Orator obferves, 

that in every Oration th^'re fhoijld be what 

he calls Cantus Suio/fcifrior ; by whiph, I 

prefume, he means a Real Melody, afifing 

from the agreeable Inflexions of the Voice, 

though not fo app^rppt and fenfible as that 

of a Comppfition in M\ific> where particular 

Tones dp regularly return fit certain fixed 

diftanegs. . Something of the fame fort, thef 

ftill lefs palpable, may be perceived even ia 

'{he ordinary Convocation of thofe who talk 

gracefully. 

The right Modulation of the Voice in ^ 

Jfieaking, ipay be compared to the Harmony, 
i Yariety, and Power of Numbers in Writing* 
|q rquch ffydied and pra&ifed in Ancient 

timss*. 



Ijpjes, fb Kttlc undsrftood or reganfed now* 
3-dpySr They ore foui^4 on the £pn$ 
Frindples> and pr oduttive of fhc fapic Ef- 
fects.—- Harmony* for inftancc, both in th* 
one and in the other, is plainly pointed out 
fey Nature, that hath formed and attuned 
the Ear to Mufical delight* iqfomuch that it 
is all raviflied w&erever it is ftruck with $ 
proper Combination of Sounds, It catches 
eagerly at fuch, find throws itfelf open with 
joy to the enchanting Melody. But then if 
it happens, that the fame Sounds, or Com- 
binations of Sounds, return, too often, k 
quickly lofes the pleafing Senfation, grows 
tired, and withdraws its attention. To pre* 
Vent this, ?nd render the Harmony laftingly 
agreeable, it . is neceflary That fhould be 
fupported and enlivened with a well-judged 
Variety ; by means of which the Ear being 
hit in different ways, and feeling thofc fuc- 
ceffive Percuflions at different Intervals of 
time, it may ffill be refrefhedy and kept 
awake.with an Entertainment ever new. 

This, I fuppofe, may be the principal rea- 
fon why Good Poetry in Blank verfe gene- 
rally appears fo far preferable to Good 

Poetry 




thatt i* Writteh in Rlfytoe, where Si- 
milar Sduncis rtgukify recfcrrittg do at length 
£afl u£oh the'ISar, which is always expect- 
ing them, is ttevef di&ppointed* and thence 
Ibfecomes indSfleifent aftd dull. Never I b6* 
fieve did any who wrote m llhyme, under*- 
"ftaftd Verification better than Dryden or 
roPE. Thefe celebrated Poets Feem to have 
Weighed arid nleafured Sounds with the moft 
perfedt exadlnefs, and to have given their 
Numbers all the Grace and Embelliflunerit 
that the Species of writing I ilpeak of wOuM 
well receive. Nevertheless I much qtteftktfi 
if any of thofe can afford the Ear that Wgh 
continued tranfport it never fails to receive 
from moft of die Numbers of Milton. 

An Uniform cadence in Pronunciation, 
is like cohftarit Rhyme in Poetry, and grows 
Stale for th6 faftiereafon: whereas an har- 
monious Variety in both k always fore to 
give frefli pleaftire. The raifing and falling, 
the quickening *nd retarding, the fwelfiftg 
ahd making of the Voice wkh judglfidflt; 
ate perhaps amongft the bfcft means to p«* 
ferve or to renew attention. I have oftda 
feen them have ^hi$ effed, when die Preochmr 

had 
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Aid tried every other method in, vain. Wtieif 
the Minds and the Eyes of the People wer£ 
.wandering, I have feen them a?r«fted ancl 
fixed all at once, by a fudden finking into 
.a deep Bafs, or rifing to a loud Henor^ or 
.throwing an Acute Accent on a particular 
Syllable, or languijhing out an affedting Sen^ 
.tence* Formyfelfj I have often found one 
weighty fignificant Word, when feafonably 
introduced by a Preacher, and when col- 
ledting the whole Emphafis of his Voice and 
A&ion, he let them fall and reft on it with 
accumulated force, make me all fhiver with 
a facred and awful delight. 

Now thefe and fuch like effects iriay, I 
imagine, be fuccefsfully produced by any 

judicious Performer, who hath acquired a 
proper Command and Verfatility of Voice. 

. Some Voices indeed are naturally hard and 
ftubborn: yet I flbould think even thofe 
might be fubdued and rendered more flexi- 
ble, by much care and pte&ice, if they are 

t taken in time. What Impediments in fpeak- 

ang may be conquered by timely affiduity, 
Pemosthenes . will ever be a memorable 
example*— But many a Voice that was na- 
turally 
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turally good and melodious, I have obferved 
to run in the wildeft Irregularities, for want 
fcf pains to tame and govern it $ when almoft 
any thing might have been performed by it, 
had it been brought under juft controul, and 
taught to move with bold yet eafy fteps 
through the whole Round of Rhetorical 
Harmony, if particularly its Movements had 
been fo conducted as to keep regular pace 
with the Procefs of the Mind, and to exhi- 
bit a lively refemblance of that ProCefs% 

It is not indeed enough to pleafe the Ear± 
without impr^fing the Soul of the Hearer. 
This cannot be effedtcd by the Grace of 
Number*> or the Mehdy of Voice alone* 
There muft like wife J)e a certain Propriety 
in thefe. This is truly the principal thing 
in what may be termed the Art of Sounds. 
Without it, all the reft is* only a pretty Play- 
thing: with it, the whole becomes an 
efficacious Engine of Perfuafion. Mr. Pope 
hath defcribed it in one Line $ 

*tbe Sound mufi feetfi an Eccho to the Senfe. 
When this is the cafe^ the refult is that 

* • * 

.JWdr of Numbers beforc*mehtioned, of 

H which 
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which the , Ancients relate fuph wonders, ' 
and in which Homer, Demosthenes* Vir- 
pih Tuily, ^nd jn$x\y others amongft 
thepni excelled. Now the Preacher, who is 
jl thqjr pugh Artift in this way, and whole 
Voice is forjned by Nature for real Execu- 
tion, will know, how to ravifh the Soul with 
refiftlefs Pafiioa, as well as to enchant the 
Ear with Diviue Harmony. By choofing 
proper Words, and giving to every Word 
its proper Place and Erriphafis, he will be 
able to make his own Ideas dart like light- 
ning into the Minds of others, and fire or 
Bjelt them ^s he pleaies. 

The Powprs of this Engine I ijijW ipeak 
of, are x no lgfs various than wonderful. He # 
that is. Maftfer of it, will take* care, to .give 
every one of them its due operation* as oc- 
cafioo (hall require. . When, for inftance, 
hs would, exprefs, or reconunend the mild 
and. apai^ble Feelings of Devotion or Hu- 
manity, his Voice will diflblve into the moil 
gentle, flowing, and infinuating Sounds. 
When he would teftify or infpire ah Indig- 
nation .at Vice, it will roughen into harflier 
and bolder tones. When he talks of the 

moft 
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mod veherable and flupendous Obje&tf oF 
Religion, or another World, he wilt corti- 
pofe it into a flow, majeftic, foleftm Pro- 
nunciatioh. When hfe would Warmly aflert 
the Intefcftsof either, lie will eniplby the , 
ttioft lively, pathetic,' ; and invigoi^Vdtf Ac- 
cents* When he would^ delcribe ot promote 
the - Meltings of Repentance, or reprefent 
his Grief for the Follids and Mifery of Man- 
kind, - -he will < melt into tender, * ; plaintive,' 
mournful Metres. When his 1 SutijfeA 6ii 
the tiditt hand leads to Sehtimenfe :: df ]6f 
or Approbation, his Notes will be- foft and 
fweet, diffufed and open. — in the )£xordrUm' f 
or Ihtrodudtory Part, his Pronuhciatkm vtfill 
generally be fober, tranquil*, and Tefpe&fhlJ 
not only becaufe there is commonly Act Pa- 
thos in the Compofition of that Part; but 
likewife in order both to gain his J Hearef!^ 
and hu(band his Voice. It will * be a : ifttf e 
more animated, when he proceeds to ex- 
plain > /to propofe, or to narrate; but ffill 
equable and fimple, without Emotion, or 
much Variety. In fhort he will keep to a 
native Familiarity, foifteNvhatrefembRrtgthat 
* of Converfation ; except where he hath* oc* 

H 2 cafion 
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eafion to relate Events or touch on Circum- 
ftances that are interring and moving; 
^bere no doubt his Utterance will be more 
ipirited and varied. It will be fo too, in 
proving and amplifying. It will then likewife 
be ready> voluble, powerful, penetrating, 
Again, in refuting^ remonftraUng x reproving, 
our Preacher will affume a Tone of Convic-r 

« 

Uon and Authority : his Articulation will be 
edged and pointed, Finally, when he ar- 
rives at the Application -, having entered on 
it alter a confiderable Paufe, and funrmoned 
up all his remaining Force^ he will then 
give way to a fuperior Burft of Religious Ve-» 
Jiemence, and like a flaming Bomb beap 
down all before him : his Voice will break- 
forth with its whole Pathos, Pomp, and Pie-* 
nitude; every word will be a frefh Attack, 
and all the moft founding and triumphant 
Accents .wiH at once afcertain his Vidtoiy. 

It is to be obferved however, that a 
Preacher of judgment will take care, .even 
in the ftrongeft Exertions of his Voice, noj 
to go beyond the Feelings of Nature* or the 
limits of Decorum 3 that is, not tQ run in- 
to renting, airy, pr exaggerated Sounds, 

6 fuch 
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fuch as the Subjed: doth not infpire, the 
Pulpit allow, nor the Paffion juftify. Fierce 
and whining Tones muft be equally avoided, 
A Theatrical Pronunciation would be incon- 
fiftent with that Serioufhefs which muft 
reign throughout : A certain ingenuous Mo- 
defty, fupported with a manly Firmnefs of 
Utterance, will give both a Charm and a 
Dignity to the whole. 

To attain a proper Modulation in the 
Pulpit may, I believe, be difficult : but I 
cannot think it is impracticable. Much pre- 
vious Study and Exercife will be of great ufe 
here. It is to be regreted indeed, that 
Students and Candidates for the Miniftry 9 
are provided with no Schools iot their Aflift* 
ance in a Branch of Education fo important 
to them, It is well known, what numerous 
Schools Ait Ancients had amongft them, for 
training fuch of their ingenious Youth as in- 
tended to be Public Speakers, in all the dif- 
ferent Parts of Civil Eloquence, of which 
they sfteemed that of Pronunciation, and 
jiBion at large, the moft efiential. We find 
particularly, that when Learning and 'Arts 

were in their Zenith at Athens, it was held 

of 
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of fuch confequence, that Matters were re- 
tained there at the Public charge, exprefsly 
to teach it ; which they did to all who chofej 
to attend them, in a Public College, or Hall y 
fct apart for that very purpofe. It was chiefly 
from thefe, and fuch like Profeffed Rhetor 
ricians, that the Young Orators of thofe 
times, both in Greece and Rome, learned the 
Decorum and various Powers of A£lion y 
not only by hearing and feeing tbem y but by 
actually praSlifing before thepi, and receiv- 
ing their freeft Corrections, and fineft ChafW 
^nings. And it is worthy our obfervation,- 
that fome of them, who afterwards fhone 
out with the moft diftinguiflied luftre, werd 
oot afliamed, even when they -had appeared 
at the Bar with much applaufe, ftill to con* 
tinue their application in this. way. The 
tjekbrated 1 Reman Orator relates of liimfel£ 
that, after he hvi&ipleaded tvio whole years 
with great reputatbix, he went into Afia y on 
purpofe to learn a greater Corre&nefs, Va- 
riety, and Temperance of Manner j that 
with this view he ftaid fix months at Athens, 
then travelled through the whole Country, 
and from- theoce aims-, to Rhode's , fpending 

in 
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in all two years abroad ; during which timft 
he had ftudied and declaimed with no fewer 
than feven Matters ! as I remember : by 
whom he improved fo much, that at his re- 
turn his Form of Speaking was almoft quite 
altered. — Need I add to thefe Fal&s this 
other one, that neither he, nor a ftill more 
celebrated Orator, the admirable Athenian, 
thought it beneath them, to fubmit to have 
their A&ion corre&ed by Public Players, 
the former having applied with this defign 
to Roacrire and <Alsop, and the latter, to 
Satyrus ? Of fuch vaft importance did 
thofe noble Ancients reckon every, thing that 
could conduce to accompliih them in their 
Profefiion ? 

May we not fafely affirm, that the want 
of this Tafte and thefe Advantages in modem ' 
times, is a great Part of the Caufc, why we 
fee comparatively fo few eminent Speakers 
in every kind? How much the Pulpit fufc 
fers by it, is too manifeft to be denied. The 
only way, as matters ftand, to fupply it ik 
fome meafure, would, I imagine, be for 
* young Gentlemen, both before and after they 
commence Preachers, < to exercife themfelves 

very 
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Very often in reading and reciting aloiid hi 
private, not only by thenifelves, but chiefly 
in the hearing of one or more Judicious 
friends, if any fuch they can find, who 
wou'd corred them with all manner of can- 
did Severity. 

To be a little more particular ; I would 
humbly propofe, that they fhouldchoofe fome 
of the beft Compositions of different kinds* 
in Verfe and in Profe, but particularly fome 
of the beft Sermons on different Subjects, 
and fbmetimes ready fometimes recite thofe* 
both in the houfe, and in the open air, as 
they find occafion. Speaking frequently in 
the open air, will at once greatly ftrengthen 
their Lungs, , and improve their Voice* 
When either reading or reciting, let them 
take care always to pronounce naturally; 
roundly, and eafily ; to place the Accents 
right, that is on thofe Words or Syllables 
on which the Senfe turns ; to keep up the 
Voice to the end of every Period, that it 
may not dye away, or fink down, as too 
often happens ; to carry it even and fteady* 
as in common converfation, when there is 
no Painting, Paflion, or Emotion in the 

Words ; 
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Words 4 to give it a greater or iefs Degree 
of Variety and ASiion when there is* in 
proportion to the degree in which ,any of 
thofe takes place •, in every accommoda- 
tion of the. Sound to the Sentiment,- ftill con- 
fulting the Standard of Nature, or refledting 
bow a Man would fey fuch a thing who felt 
it in real Life, where Art and Study were 
quite out of the queftion. Let them be furc 
to fpeak all the Words full and diftindt, 
without eating any part of them, or leaving 
thofe Partfc evanefcent, on which the princi- 
pal Strefs may happen to lye. But let them 
beware of dragging them along, or drawling 
them out, as if they were counting, each 
Letter, or meafuring , each Sylliabje. . Let 
them, as Shakespear exprefTes it in his 
ftrongly defcriptive manner, fpeak them trip- 
pingly on the tongue, not Mouthing them as 
many do, nor dwelling on one more than 
another, where the Etnphafis does not re- 
quire it. Let them carefully avoid {training 
their Voices, as the fame great Matter fays, 

Like a T layer > 

Bellowing his Paflion till be break the Springy 
And bis rack'd Vcicejar to the Audience. 

I On 
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On the other hand,- let them never fink 
them below the pitch that \rould be necef- 
Sryto make them heard. At the fame titae, 
let them accuftom themfehres by alt means 
tobHng them down, at pteafure; when, for 
inftance, tHey entet on a new Topic, or 
Would fay fomething to fUrprize or ftrike ; 
or in fhort whefl either the Senfe, the P&f- 
fion, or their oWn Con veniency, fhall ren- 
der it proper. Their ffcudying to melt their 
Sounds into a fine Liquidity > or to fwellftittn 
into an ample Majejly, is of peculiar im- 
portance to the Grace and Efficacy of their 
Public Performances. Next to following 
Nafurty which is the general and all-con- 
trouling Law in the Aft I talk of, This is 
perhaps the higheft thing in the whole Magic 
of Pronunciation. 

When our young Performers catch them- 
felves tranfgrefling, in thofe private Exer- 
cifes, any of the Rules above-mentioned, I 
Would advife them to flop immediately, and 
going -back to the place where they firft 
went wrong, to endeavour to correct that 
error, and^ot to leave off their endeavour 
till thfey have corredted it. It is to be ob- 
ftrved, that if their Ear is good, their Pro- 
6 nunciation 
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nunciatbn will naturally be numcrqift aijd 
mujkali nor will the neceflary Breaks and 
Tranfitions in the Voice take off this har- 
mony, excepting wjie^e the want of it may 
have a better effed, which i$ fometimes the 
cafe, where the Speaker is. tranfportc d into 
a more than ordinary Vehemence. 

Their, progrefs in this Study, will .be in- 
comparably fwifter and more fucceisful, if, ast 
I hinted before, they receive frori> tfqae to 
time the Affiftance and Animadverfioos of 
Frien4fhip. ' I need fcarce add, whaf is al- 
ways to be underftopd, that they muft ftrivp 
to enter into the genuine Spirit, of every 
thing they recite or read, to feel e^ch Paffion, 
ami to have e*ch Idea, ftrongly tr#n$fuftd in- 
to their own Minds, without which all muft 
needs appear \>ut forced aod fonpiad* 

By aa unwearied and obftinate Era&ice of 
tliis kind, a certain l}viqg Habit v ^pd com* 
in^ndipg Tafte, may I think be squired at 
laftj which will eftfily a^d undefig$e% ri^ 
gulate their future Addrefles, when the £rf| 
trembling and troublefbme Eflays fee oyer, 
None who afpire at the high Character 
of ft Christian PwAC^Em will, J hope, 
deemiuoh a Practice too laborious, if by 

I 2 means 



iheans of it he may be qualified for* &4tain- 
ing that Chara&er with greater Dignity and 
Succefs; efpecially when he recolle&s the 
aftonifliing pains that were taken of okt" by 
the Ambitious Students -of Heathen Ora- 
tory; It will be very hard, indeed, if thofe 
Candidates* for a little uncertain P6Wer, or 
imfubftantial Pnaife amongft Mortals; ihoiild 
be found to have ufed a diligence ttrt^ffel, 
which not all *he nobleft Principles, 'and 
brighteft Profpe&s ofChriJManity could nifpire. 
' l As to tHat part of ASiion y Vhich relates 
to Gejiartl k requires no doubt to He rightly 
modelled as well as the Voice. The right 
tnodeflhi^'of it, is -an Eflential Ingredient in 
that Eloqtifettcfe of the : 'j5^, of which' the 
Ancient Rhetoricians- fpeak fo much, ' and of 
the EffeaVwhereof all Mankind are.fo deep- 
ly fenixblet "-But how touch it is negledted 
\fy the G€nerality of Preachers, we have, I 
am forrjf i6 fay- too frequent proofs. Do 
^e not fee fome, for;example, who' ftand 
quite ftilftmd motibnlefi in the Pulpit, ap-r 
jpeaHng there little other than Speaking Sta- 
tues , which muft furely be altogether Wrong, 
if the Principles btfdte fpecified be well 
founded. Again, <!o we not fednittny-rhn 
: - - into 
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into fuch Gefticulations, as, not to- fay how 
ungraceful they are, feem neither the natu- 
ral refult, nor juft expreflion, of any one 
Sentiment or Feeling whatfoever; which, 
on the fame Principles, muft certainly.be as 
widely wrong ? And finally, do we not fee 
moft fall into an Uniformity of Gejiure, no 
lefs' improper than an Uniformity of Voice f 
Jn truth, the* fame general Rules that are. ap- 
plicable to the latter, are alike applicable to 
the former. Nature is equally to be fol- 
lowed in both. 

. When the Mind feels no Emotion, there 
is naturally as little ABion in the Body, as 
Variation in the Voice. When the . Mind 
feels an Emotion of any fort, the body* doth 
naturally partake of it, as well as the Voice. 
The Body, when not controuled by any fo- 
reign influence, is in fome fenfe like a well- 
tuned Inftrument to the , Mind. It conveys 
clear and full whatever Notes or Meafmes 
That plays upon it, The feveral Touches 
of the laft are communicated diftindtly to 
the whole length of the Strings, fo as to 
make them vibrate every where, with a force 
proportioned to thofe Touches. In plain 
terms, the Organs of Motion are as much 

and 
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• and As varioufly afl&ted by th* Impolfes of 
the Soul s as are the Organs of Sound \ I 
mean when the External Frame is foffered 
to follow freely that Internal Mover, It is 
ihcrcfpre, J apprehend, the Preacher's bu- 

~ fiaefs to observe attentively the different 
Movements, which are produced in the Bo- 
dy* by the different Impql&s of the Soul ; 
fitch as Admiration* Averfion, Joy, Sorrow 
Sttrprize, Pity, Indignation* and the like. 
Thofe Movements ane really the, Language 
of Nature, no lefs than the Sounds that *te 
tittered by her on the fame occafions ; and 
Language as eafily, and as universally intei* 
Egeble. In cfibCt, the Geftures of the 
Preacher mu&JjtrtaJk, as well as his Voice, 
xauft exprefs his meaning/ and exhibit his 
Feelings along with it, or they are good for 
nothing, mere inexplicable Dumh-Jbm> as 
Shakespear ftrongly phrafes it As he 
advife&the Player* fo muft the Pr£4cker y 
hfcewife fuit the Aftim to the Word, end the 

JVordfo the J3kn* He will do this pro- 
perly, if he A<Sfcs, not for the fake of his 
ffpearirig to be jnoved. but only becaufe he 
is ntoved. Indeed be ought never to A& 
but when he is as it wese imfxlkk or fup~ 

pofed 
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pried to be impelled, by the Workings of 
bis Soul, and in proportion to that Impulfe* 
If he follows this Rule, he will have tm 
Geftures at all, or only now and then a 
flight motion of the Arm* or fimple point- 
ing with the Finger, in thofe parts of his 
Difcourfe, which are difpaffioaatc and cooL 
In thofe parti where he k warmed, his Ge* 
flares will immediately fhew it His Soul 
will diffufe itfelf through all the Powers of 
the Animal Machine t every Wheel Will b* 
wound up to its juft pitch ; and every Mo- 
tion will come off free and clean. The In* 
flexion and Vkiffitade* of his Gg/ftrrt, k 
like manner as thofe of has V$ke 7 will an* 
fwer th£ iame end in Speaking, which is 
anfwercd in Painting by that rich Variety 
of colouring, and thofe bold Succcffions of 
Light and Shade, which give fuch life, 
luftre, and expreffion to a Work, as com- 
mands out attention and appkufe. Hid Ge* 
fture will ftill be varied with his Feelings; 
When tbefe fall, fo will that, always $ wheat 
tbefe rife, fo will that, generally : I fay ge- 
nerally ; for thefe Feelings, in a truly pathe* 
tic Preacher, may* be fometimes fo ftrong, 
as in a Sort taoverpower his outward Frame, 

and 
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tod by a' kind of facred violence to fufpeftd fat 
a while its Action $ in which ftill and awful 
JSufpence, there is a calm deep Eloquence 
affecting beyond any power of Motion. 

It is to be obferved, that a Preacher's Ge-^ 
ftures are to accompany his Words, never to 
come. after them, feldom to preceed them* 
Sometimes, perhaps, they may preceed them, 
when the Preacher feems to be meditating 
irUenfely how to vent the ftrong and folemn 
Swellings of his Soul, In that cafe, aftretch- 
ing put of the Arm flowly, or laying it foftly 
upon the Bofom, before any of the Words 
are uttered^ will have an amazing effect to 
prepare the Hearers for what is to follow, and 
to ftrike them with profound veneration* 

Jt is likewifc to be temembered, that when 
the Preacher rifes to the utmoft Contention 
an# Vehemence, it muft ftill be under great 
conduit : . Jhe muft run into no undue tranf- 
port: a degree of ' JLnthuJiafm muft, no 
doubt, warm and actuate him ; but it is the 
noble Enthufiafm of Truth and Virtue ; a 
tranfcendent and prevailing Flame, but a 
Flame Supported by unaffe&ed Goodnefs. 
Seixfe and Judgment muft always be em- 
ployed, to govern the Hurry of Imagination, 

and 
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and to temper the Heat of ASlion. As the 
wonderful Writer laft mentioned exprefles 
it on another occafion ; he muft ufe all gent- 
ly, and in the "very torrent, tempeft, and as I 
may fay, ^whirlwind of bis Pajfion, be muft 
acquire, and beget a temperance that may give 
itfmootbnefs.- — He muft not be too tame net- 
tier, nor fink into an enervated dullnefs, or 
flaccid dronifhnefs of Gefture. Whatever 
is either over done, or comes off heavily, will 
probably be difpleafing* will certainly be un- 
natural. To hit the medium, a Preacher 
muft at the fame time pojfefs himfelf of, and 
be poffejfed by his Subjedt : a difficult, but a 
glorious attainment ! Where this is in any 
meafure happily acquired, and where fuch a 
manner as I have juft now briefly delineated, 
is pra&ifed ; how ftrangely different will the 
eflfedts be, from thofeof a noify bluftering 
Delivery on the one hand, or of a formal 
and frivolous one on the other ; where ther6 
is no real ^aflion, no beautiful Variety, ho 
piercing, moving, mafculine Energy; no- 
thing but an unfeeling and fenfelefs Agita- 
tion, without caufe, meaning or end ; or an 
idle, fpiritlefs, or if I may be allowed the 

K expreffion, 
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6xpreffion> Sawing the Air everlaftipgly* 
From hence, by the way # it appears how, 
Uiuch They are miftaken, who exclain^ 
againfl all Geftures in Preaching, by taking 
their Ideas only from thofe generally made; 
life of; whether they are of the cooler fort, 
or confift of a mighty Stir and Buftle, a 
violent rapping upon the Pulpit, a perpetual 
Shaking of the head, or an outrageous toffing 
and clapping of the hands. Such Motions 
as the firft, will not readily touch any body : 
fuch Motions as the laft, may fuit the Levity 
of a French^ or the Extravagance of a Spanijh, 
pr an Italian Auditory, but will hardly, I 
cioutt, be agreeable to the more Solid and 

Sober turn of Britijh Hearers, who will be 

* ■ ■ ■ » * - ■- 

apt to remain cold and frozen, when a 
Treacher hath in this way worked himfetf 
perhaps into a profufe fweat. 

It might appear too minute, to enter into 
& detail of the particular Motions, that are 
moft adapted to exprefs different Objects anfi 
Paffions in Public Speaking ; though no lefs 
a Man than Quintilian did not think it 
beneath him* Thofe who would fee this,* 



and jndeed every other part of A£tion*> fully 
and elegantly reprfefented, may confult that 
sable Rhetorician. But Senfe and Reflexion 
•alone may'be fiifficient to difcover itsprin-* 
cipal Outlines. .Thefe will. teach. a Man, for 
ihftance, when he would exprefs what is fup» 
pofed to be exalted in place or in kind, to 
point upwards; when he would exprefs 
fomethirig low in either, or when he would 
iirge ajn Argument with greater force, to 
point downwards ; when he would give an 
Idea of things oppofite in nature . or in fitua- 
tibn; to point to the one arid 'to the other 
hand , when he talks of himfelf, or brings 
in another talking of himfelf > or would re-» 
prefent Whatever is mod dear, delightful, or 
feeling in Hum'anity y whatever is moft in- 
ward, vital, or fundamental in Religion> in 
ihort, . whatever is moft intimately connected 
with the Heart, fometimes to touch it with 
the finger* at other times to lay his hand 
upon it either .with a gentle deliberation, or 
with a pathetic preflbre, as the occafion re-* 

quires ; when he would teftify deep concern, 
or great earneftnefs, to give his* head a /o-r 
lema and graceful motion, and fo of the 

£ 2 reft, 
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reft. The proper Movements of the hand 
and body, for manifefting the feveral At- 
fedtions of the Mind, are better known to 
every Man than they can be defcribed by 
any. 

A Feeling of what is decent and natural, 
will cafily fuggeft, that a Prekcher fhould 
ftill preferve an eredt and Heady, yet free 
and eafy Pofture, fuch as may fpeak a mo- 
deft Firmnefs, and manly Compofure, equal- 
ly remote from Forwardnefs and Timidity, 
from a futile or flippant Carriage on the one 
hand, and a conftrained or creeping Beha- 
viour on the other $ that fhrugging of the 
fhoulders, balancing of the hands, lolling on 
the elbows, writhing of the body, and lean- 
ing now on the one fide, then on the other, 
ought all carefully to be avoided ; in fhort, 
that whatever appears either light or ftifF, ar- 
rogant or abjedt, irreverent or lazy, is Aridi- 
ty to be guarded againft in the Pulpit. 

The Connoijfeurs in this Art are of opi- 
nion, that the Speaker fhould move always 
from the 'right to the left, but neither much 
nor quick ; that the hands fhould never be 
raifed higher than the eyes, nor brought 

lower 
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lower than the edge of the Pulpit ; that die 
left hand ftiould never be employed to ex*- 
prefs any thing by itfolf, but only in con- 
currence with the right i that the latter be- 
ing the hand of power, and that which al- 
jnoft every body makes greateft ufe of, 
fhould therefore be chiefly employed by the 
Orator ; and that both the hands fhould 
lfill be kept within his view i Rules that ap- 
pear in general not unreafonable or impro- 
per. There are fevend other little Deco- 
rums to be minded by a Preacher, which 
are beft learned from the moil approved and 
legitimate Models, in conjun&ion with thofe 
Mailers, who are allowed to have treated of 
the Art with the greateft tafte and deft* 
cacy. 

But the grand Maxim already inculcated, 
is always to he remembered here, that the 
Appearance of t Study or Defign in thefe or 
any other circumftances of a Preacher's Dc<- 
portment in the Pulpit, would abfolutely 
fpoil the whole -, juft as that Carriage ii\ 
Company, which looks not eafy and unaf- 
fbfted, lofes all its grace, how proper and 
exaft foeyer it may be otherwife, Qpc that 
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3s -born with a Gaod mien (for that feems 
really fometimes the cafe,) will, if a Preacher 
Aide almoft Without thought into a. Grace- 
fill demeanour in Public. One that is noU 
"willfind it more difficult; arid can only be 
fiippofed to acquire k by time, by pradtice^ 
arid by friendly crkicifm, but, above all by 
Cultivating a ftrong Perception of the va- 
rious Decorums, of Life and Manners. If 
he can, in the beginning, guard fufliciently 
agairift what is really difagreeable> it is well : 
what is really agreeable, will come after- 
wards, . provided he continue to watch over 
himfelf with fevere and unremitted atten* 
tion* Indeed I am apt to believe this part 
of Aftion fo hard to be attained, that I ani 
not fure whether young Adventurers in the 
preaching way, ought to give into any Ge- 
ftures at all, in their firft fetting out j except 
fuch as are but flight, and inconfiderable. 
If they do, it is ten to one but they run 
into the redundant, the florid or the formal; 
I have known fqme who were exceeding 
fenfible of their having erred in this refpe^ 
by indulging a certain Warmth of Nature* 
that led them into an Excefs and Irregularity 

' pf 
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pf Jffiion, for which they were, juftly, : cen ? 
furable. In fine, it is only by great Self* 
command, much Self-corr$<5tion, and the 
jnofl powerful Feeling of Truth and Gqod- 
riefs; that a Preacher can arrive at that tem- 
perate, chaftifed, and nervous Manner, whicljt 
js the juft Confummation, and higheft Glory 

of the Art. 

i' 

. With regard to what may be filled the 
ABton of the Countenance in preaching.; it 
capnot be doubted but this is likewife a very 

JSflential Part of the Exterior of Eloquence^ 

that ought not to be negledted. Neverthe r 

lefs it cannot be denied, but in fad; it is too 

much negledted, by the. Generality of 

Preachers ; fome (hutting their .eyes, whilft 

they are preaching ; others looking inward, 

.as it were, inftead of looking round them ; 

others fixing their attention ox\ any thing, 

but the Audience > fome throwing their- 

features into fuch Diftortions, as quite dif- 

figure the Human Face Divine, as Milton 

fomewhere calls it ; fome contradting they . 

ooks into an over ftrained Solemnity $ others. 

letting them run into the worfe extreme of 

$ puerile Levity j and too many wearing a 

frivolous 
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frivolous and frigid Afpedt, which conveys 
no Idea, and makes no Impreffion. 

Now let any Man confult his Feelings, 
and thofe will tell him how much all this 
is out of Nature ; and how great a Supe- 
riority to fuch Performers, in point of true 
Execution, that Preacher would have, 

whofe Face looked what his Words /poke* 
from whofe Eyes his very Soul feemed to 

emane> and who to all the Mufic of His 
Voice, and Majefty of his Geftures, joined 
the Significance of a fenfible, fpirited, and 
recolledted Air, What a ferious pleafure 
muft the Hearers, or rather the Beholders, 
feel, when they obferve in the Countenance 
of him who addrefles them, the Awfulnefs 
of Religion fweetened with the Meeknefs of 
Charity, the Fire of the Zealous Preacher 
chaftened with the Modefty of the Unaf- 
fuming Chrifiran y and a Mind fraught with 
die Idea of the Subjeft, yet not forgetful of 
the Prefence of the Ayditory, or of the Ref- 
pefit that is due to them. 

It is not, perhaps, one of the leafl enter- 
tainments we receive from Conversation with 
our Friends, to obferve whilft they are fpeak- 

in§ 
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iog to us the various turns of their Features, 
the various Radiations of their Hearts, in 
their Eyes $ to obferve thefe glancing witj* 
all the bland Lightening of an Animate4 
Tendernefs, or melting into the mild Suffu- 
lions of Sympathy, or beaming with the 
cordial Smiles of Congratulation, or darting 
forth the very Flame of Virtue, Is h pof- 
fible, on fuch ocegfions, not to catch the 
lovely Contagion, pot to feel the Soul of 
friendship rifing oo our Part, thtf c<?rre£f 
pondent Glow of Sentiment excited, and the 
breaft heaving with reciprocal Emotipn ? 
Surely we may reckon thefe amongft the 
fineft Senfations of Humanity.— A% not the 
cafe fomewhat fimilar, when we h£ve accefs 
to hear a Preacher whofe Countenance in the 
Pulpit is a ibrt of bright Mirraur to his 
fSndy in which we difcern the fucceflive 
Images of Truth and Virtue, that rife up 
there ? Let us imagine, that we behold hi§ 
JEyes now efFufing the foft Radianpe of 
Goodnefs, and anon piercing feverely into 
the Sinners bofopi; that we behold Ws 
Face kindled into the ferene Raptures of De- 
votion, or faddened witji Sorrow for Hu- 

L man 
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man Mifery, or burning with Indignation at " 
Human Folly, or opening into a Candid 
Complacence in the feveral inftances of Hap- 
pinefs and Worth to be found ataongft . 
Mankind : can we help attending --to thofe 
Intuitive Difcoveries of, his Heart, or per- 
ceiving our own beat with a deep-felt fyni- 
pathetic Ardour ? 

Some Faces indeed are naturally not fo 
moveable, iojfiritual (as the French would 
•term it) or fo chara&eriftic, as others. Yet 
you fha.Il fee thofe Faces which are leaft fo, 
aburidandy expreffive and intelligible, when 
.the Mind is thoroughly awake, or roufed on 
any interefting occafion. Befides, it is to be 
obferved, that the Dignity of the Pulpit doth 
jibt allow of too piSlurefque an Air, or of fo 
Minute a Difpofition of the Features as 
takes place in the mimic Scenes of the Drama, 
pr even in the original Scenes of Life. The 
Imitation rauft be true and difcernable in its 
great Outlines, but not too clofe or parti- 
cular. It is principally the Eyes which muft 
be the Index of the Soul. An unafle&ed 
Gravity and Sacrednefs of Afpedt in general 
muft ftill prevail $ fuch as may keep the 

Hearers, 
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Heariri In mifcd, that they are come there 
to be injiructed in the Will of the Divine 
Legislator, and fuch as may fhew that the 
Preacher hath not forgotten he is come there 
to interpret that Will to immortal Creatures. 

It may be thought perhaps by fome, that 
the Standard of Pulpit Action here propofed* 
is fet too high. I might content myfelf with 
poiiiting out to fuch, fbme Preachers who 
have happily arrived at it, or at leaft who 
have approached near to it. But I wifti they 
would take the trouble to look through other 
Profeffions, fuch as Law, Phyfic, Surgery, 
Painting, Mufti:, the 'theatre, and many 

rnore, not to fpeak of the Mechanic Arts ; 
and to obferve what an extenfive Skill, and 
exquifite Dexterity, numbers in thofe Pro- 
feffions have attained, by the affiftance of 
Genius, Study, Pradtice, and a fuperlative 
Ambition to excel. How many nice and 
fubtil circumftances *will they attend to at 
once ! With . what rapidity will they dart 
from one thing to another ! With what a 
piercing Acumen, and daring Enthufiafm, will 
they perform in their refpedHve ways ! And 
t in fuch of thofe Profeffions as immediately 

jL 2 require 
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t Squire ah Hand, what a prodigious fitieffc, 
and Dexterity, do many of the Pra&itionerfr 
acquire ! Even where there is little or no 
Genius* it is well known that many, will go 
very furprifing lengths in different Arts, 
chiefly or folely by the dint of a perfevering 
and all-conquering Afliduity. The Art we 
have been confidering, is futely a very noble 
one: it merits the Ambition of the moft 
Exalted Mind. What a Shame then is it, 
that fo few of its Profeflbrs.— But I fpare 
an Order of Men, whofe Inftitution is Di- 
vine, whofe Intention is the moft wife and 
benevolent, and which hath produced fome 
Of the Brighteft Ornaments of Human kind. 

It is unqueftionable that in this, as in every 
other Profeflion, fome are qualified origi- 
nally, to reach a much greater Maftery than 
others. Some are endowed by Nature with 
what I may call a pathetic Soul, that feels 
every Impreflion in a tranfcendent degree . 
together with a certain winged Force of Ge- 
nius, that bears them triumphantly through 
every Attempt. Whereas others, perhaps 
the greater part, have Minds naturally fiat 
and feeble in comparifon. But even too 

many, 
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many, that have received Wings from the 
all-forming Mind, fuffer them, 1 fear, 
to moult and perifh, for want of exerting 
and pruning them with care. Probably 
there are but few of thofe that are admitted 
into the Preaching-Order, to whom the 
Common Parent hath been fo fparing of his 
Gifts, as not to be able, by his aid, and 
their own application, to rife above con- 
tempt. Nor fhould the Idea I have ven- 
tured to offer of the Faculty in qupftion, be 
pronounced by any totally impracticable, till 
fuch time as they have honeftly and vigo- 
roufly endeavoured at it, and found, after a 
long trial, all their endeavours vain. — But 
fuppofe they fhould fall fhort of the Perfec- 
tion of the Art, ftill the Attempt is brave 
and honourable 5 and there are degrees of 
Excellence, which, though not equal in ef- 
ficacy or in reputation to the bigbeji> may be 
attended however with fuch confiderable 
fhares of both, as (hall abundantly recom- 
pence all their labour. 

I will freely own, that a very weak or bad 
Yoke may it* fome cafes prove an Unfur- 
mountable obftaclej though in others I have 

fecit 
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icten it tolerably got over* by much pra&icdi 
and obftinate perfevefance, Some too may 
apprehend difcouragement, from the want of* 
an Ear : but that appears of lefs confequence 
by far ; fince, though they (hould be inca- 
pable of the Grace and Harmony of Sounds 
they may, notwithftanding attain fufficiently 

the Propriety and Power of thefe, which is 
undoubtedly the Principal thing in mere 
Pronunciation. I cannot however but men- 
tion here, that I once knew a Preacher, the 
Beft indeed take him altogether I ever knew, 
who really received but little pleafure from 
the fined Mufic he could hear, and could 
even liften with perfect coolnefs to Airs that 
Would have thrown fome others into rap- 
ture, who yet delivered himfelf in the Pul- 
pit with the moil harmonious Voice, com- 
pofed with a flow, a fullnefs, and a beauty 
of Numbers, that I have fcarce ever feen 
equalled by any Modern Writer in profe. 

After all, it muft be acknowledged, that 
there is one Qualification which if a Preacher 
wants, all the othets he can be fuppofed to 
have will appear but mean and defeftive. 
The Qualification I mean, is a warm and 

4. WORTHY 
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Worthy Heart. Here, every Preacher 
who would deferve the name* muft begin 
and end. And if my Pen could become 
vocal on this Theme, it fhould call on every 
one who bears that name, to bend the Chief 
current of his Study hither. — The A£fion 
of the Body, however decent, corredt, or 
proper, is in itfelf but the mere Mechanifm 
of the Art, the outward Form of Eloquent 
addrefs. It is the Action of the Soul, the 
inward Glowing of that celejlial Fire, that 
muft give breath, motion, and vigour to all. 
Had I occafion to converfe in this Subject, 
with thofe Young Men, who have devoted 
themfelvcs to the Church, methinks I would 
addrefs them in fome fuch manner as the 
following : Gentlemen, the Profeflion You 
have chofen is inexpreffibly Noble. There 
cannot be a more grand or a more benefi- 
cent defign, than that of making Men good 
and happy. I finccrely wifti you all manner 
of fuccefs. I doubt not in the leaft of your 
fucceeding, if before You attempt to recom- 
mend Religion to others, You take care to 
cultivate an high commanding Senfe of it in 
Yourfelves. Such a Senfe Qf it, like fome 

Divine 
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Divine Infpiring Genius, will at once con- 
duct and animate you. — Do but figure t<? 
yourfelves a Preacher, who feels the Charm 
of Goodnefs, who underftands the Work .of 
Immortal Minds, who is imprefled with the 
whole Weight of Eternity. Will fuch a 
Preacher content himfelf with a dry Infipi- 
dity of Manner \ and appear quite reeardlefs 
whether he afFedts his Audience or not ? Or 

* A. 

will he confine his attention to the bare 
Formality of Art, and feem only felicitous 
to perfonate with applaufe, to ftrut in the 
Parade of a gaudy Eloquence, and fparkle 
an hour in the public Eye ? Oh no I he wiU 
equally hate fuch Indifference on the on? 
hand, and fcorn fuch Pedantry on the other. 
He will confider himfelf as a^Prie/t of thg 
Mo/i Higby deteft appearing Cold to the Inr 
terefts of his God, and difdain burning In- 
cenfe in bis Temple, and on bis Altar, tq 
the defpicable Idol of Popularity. He will 
addrefs his Fellow-worfhippers with deep 
and awful concern, in the words of Truth 
and Sobernefs, like one (landing in the Pre- 
£ence> and fpeakingin the Name of Jehovah. 
And what he fpeaks will carry fuch an air 
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of Sacred Simplicity, and UadiflembUi 
Worth, as miift command at the fame tunf| 

' Belief and Reverence* Even the 910ft feini* 
liar and ordinary things he utters will touch* 
being uttered ; froua a Feeling Heart. But 
his nra-e iniportant and folemn Seqtioieitfs 
imXiflri&e, dike fo many fuhfime Refpvfii 

' iflfikg^an the Centre of iooae ve^erabljl 

Bdjeyc me, ode plain fcrioUs Djfcourfe • 
bretfhed mtfitm the d$£th of jwf Breaft% ; 
will penetrate ours mote effe&ually than an ! 
hundred fine flpuri/hed Harangues, which / 
appear the labour of the Brain only, or thy ] 
piere play of aa Artificial Rhetoric, Dege* i 
ncrate as the moft of us Hearers are, be a& 
fured we fecretly p?fpe<3: and admire the 
Image of f?r/H* wherever we behold it ; ty$ 
above all jw refpe& and adnyre it in a Ger^ / 
gym an. Hpw jnfincere ibever many of }*s 
inaybe, we iove to hear the language tf tbp 
Heart, it hath fbmething in it fo genuine 
So native, fo emphatjcaL We .are charmed 
|o fee a Preach In gqod earneft with u$ ; 
we think he regards ys> and believes him T 
j*lf\ aad therefore we are enclined both tp 
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regard and believe him. When his SM 
Jlies out into his Difcourfe, ours* immediate- 
ly breaks away as it were to mcfet it. If 
the Flame of H&ly Affetfion really burns 
in his Bofom, it will not fair to burft ;out ; 
and when it doth, it will inftantlyfeizeeach 
fympathetic bofdm t and run: and dart and 
Ipread like forae fudden Conflagration. ^ 

We are all ftrangely delighted and moved 
with what igi Natural. Let what youTay 
be but Naftinil^ and it tvilfof courted 
pleafing and perfiiafive. But Men; only 
ipeak naturally, when they fpeak Jiricerely, 
that is, what they think ixi&'feel: Take care 
to think and- to feel the^Very things ycni 
would infpife ; You ihall then; arid'tfieii 
alone, be truJy Eloquent. Every Add* cfs will 
then flow fronvan Inward Sdiirce J th&tJFeJI 
of Living Water your Matter (peaks o£ Every 
Thought will be tranfparent ;** every Word 
Look and Motion will prefent the Pidiuri 
of your Mind. The Ornaments of Air; 
Voice, and Gefture with which You ftrivc 
to fet off your Sermons, will' fcem not f& 
much mere Ornaments ; as living Graces, the 
amiable Offspring of a beauteous Soul. . 

/ 4 ' ^e?4 
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* Need 1 obferve to You, that there muft, 
ever be a fenfible difference between the 
Performance of that Preacher in whofe 
breaft nothing reigns but Irreligion on In- 
, difference, and bis whofe Heart is fraught 
with Piety, and warmed with all the gene- 
rous Kindlings of a fervent Virtue. Some- 
thing hollow or Worthlefs will certainly be 
discovered by a fagacious Eye, in the Per- 
fbrhiances of the ope : an air of Sincerity, 
Devotion, find Benevolence, will always ap- 
pear in thofe of thfe other. — That fervent 
Virtue I juft'now fpoke of, will be a kind 
of intellectual Sun, fixed in the centre of the 
Human Syftem : it will not only unfold and 
invigorate the Powers of the Soul, dilate and 
brighten all its Conceptions \ but extend on 
occaiions, it* influence to the Body, illumi- 
nate every Feature, give Spirit to the Me- 
lody of Sound, and Strength to the Nerve 
of Motion. In this cafe, the feveral Parts 
of Aftivn will be but the Difpreadings o£ 
thofe internal Rays, which will {beam and 
flaftj dut with irrefiftible power. 

fiefides, a Confcioufhefs of fuperior Worth 
will add a peculiar Dignity and Freedom to 
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Al yout 'AMrdks i at thfe fame time that 
lis never-foiling Companion, zjUperkr Mo- 
&$h wilt prevent an y thing like Preemption 
or Forwardnefs r ---Then by "btiltivating a 
qtikk and ftrong Senfibitity to* the beft In- 
terefts of Mankind, yo.u will acquire in a 
gr eater\Degree a certain flowing Tendernefs, 
or benevolent Meltingnefs of Nature 3 which t 
when fupported by real Senfe* and Spirit, I 
hive always obferved to foften and difibW 
*$\ Audience, beyond any thing whatever,. 
There is, a Tear,*— yes^ a. manly Tear, may 
tje fibed by Gpmpaffiofiover the frailties of! 
human Nature and Miferies of Mankind, 
fgrced out by a big~fwo!len Heart/ I would 
never have you aihamed of it It is the*- 

Tear of Virtue. It become^ th? Chrijiian 
Orator Well ; Jesos wept*— 

Permit me to add, that Your muft join to 

a]l your other qualifications fo* the Pulpit, 

% Liberal and* Sublime Devotion, which will 

l^owever be of the greateft uie in % all your 

Performances ; let me obferve- to yo% that . 

tw often- approaching to the. fountain pi 

Wifdom and of Goodnefs, yon will every 

day grow wifer aad better: YoU will, as 

o#c 
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otic tftov WBr at oaefr a Ring, a Sfemt, and 
a Poet exprcfles it, foZ^StQtif* £igh? 
Youwili b*iwld Ditiflo (%kA through a 
E>ivittc A&dfetfw j and vrhea ICou behold jfofi 

Obje^thrtugh-yk-yJ a Median^ they can. 
iw«, I think fail to appear exqtttfitefy- fair 
and inchantiftg. %the& approache& too, You 
will cateh a benign heat : &otrt that bound' 
fcfs Fire of Love, Wlacfr flows Forever from* 
the Original Fountain of Light, and infi- 
nuates idetf powerftdly into every Bfeaft that 
lie? open «t it's &cred Influences, expanding 
and cherifting alt die Principles of H%iffla~ 
nity* ' '- ■ r • *',.- - 

Then, ly frequently ilret^ 
to take in the Mea* '-fcf Infinite- PfcifeAion, 
they rntift of neceffity fwell and foar into a 
peculiar Amplitude and Elevation. The 
fame Exercifes likewife, by often calling 
forth the beft Powers of the Soul into a£t % 
and winding it up to the higheft Pitch of Sen- 
timent and AfFe&Son, ^ill preverit die Lan- 
gubr, that might otherwife grow upon you 
from your conftant familiarity with Spiritual 
Subjects, will preferve in you an happy Tran- 
quillity, or Exquifitenefs of Temperament, 

and 



apd, mafc^esery Religious Storing, (o to fay* 
jnprc iniq^^a^d tmnient. ,•; . , 

, : What fjne effects all : this muft haverotf 
your public; appearances, i*ot only by tbr6#- 
ing more Light, Warmth, and noble Paf- 
fion into your Compofiti<mt> but by trafisfuf- 
ing an higher Flame through all your Man- 
ner* and rendering it; more vivid, more ftre-r 
nuous, and more exalted; You Gentlemen 
can better imagine, than I can teH you. 
Li ihort, by means of fuch an Intercour& : 
with Heaven, you will ftep from your Ctojets] 
into the Pylfiit % breathing a certain Ethereal 
Air, and labouring with the very Spirit ef: 
Truth and Love; which flows from the £>i- 
vinity> aqd tends towards 
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